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Neither an extension 
of high school nor 
a substitute for the 
four-year college, 
junior colleges have 
found their own place 
in the education system 




* Many questions concerning the role 
of junior colleges in the higher educa- 
tion system are being examined in the 
press and at professional meetings. 
Harold W. Herman, editor of College 
AND University Business, asked these 
questions of Edmund J. Gleazer, ex- 
ecutive director of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges. Mr. Her- 
man’s questions are in boldface. 

Junior colleges are reported to bo the 
fastest growing segment of higher edu- 
cation. Does this expansion represent 
any change in the next four or five 
years in die organizational, manage- 
rial or administrative pattern of the 
junior college? Is it going to be basi- 
cally an expansion of the school dis- 
trict idea, estabUshmenl of junior col- 
lege districts, or a privately supported 
independent junior college district? 
How do you see this developing in the 
next five years? 

The trend is toward establisliment 
of separate juni.'r college districts, and 
toward large junior college districts. An 
example would be Dallas County, Tex- 
as. In Dallas County the new junior 
college eventually will expand into six 
campuses. This is another phenomenon; 
not only sepai'ate junior college districts 
with separate boards, but midtiple cam- 
puses to serve all the people who are 
living in a metropolitan area. Other ex- 
amples are Cuyahoga County where 
Cleveland is located, and St. Louis 
where the county and the city of St. 
Louis formed the Junior College Dis- 
trict. 

In the seven to eight hundred col- 
leges, what per cent are using the 
school district administrative level set- 
up? What per cent are operating with 
the junior college district, and what per 
cent are independent junior colleges? 

I can give you a few spot-checks on 
this. In California, there are only five 
or six unified districts left. Los Angeles 




is one, for example. There has been 
rapid development in California toward 
separate junior college districts. In 
Florida there is still the county board 
of education that is responsible for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and 
the junior college. In Maryland, tliere 
is a real debate going on at the state 
level in regard to establishing separate 
disfa’icts with separate junior college 
boards. Another issue there is not only 
how this institution should be organized 
locally, but what type of state-level or- 
ganization there should be. Should 
there be a department or division or 
bureau in the state department of edu- 
cation, or state junior college boards? 
Illinois has just established a state-lev- 
el junior college board. 

This Illinois program has caused 
some agonizing reappraisals, hasn’t 
it, both by the junior college people 
and by the state oflficials? 

Yes. My own feeling is that the 
state plan, which was enacted by the 
legislature, is an excellent plan. This is 
going to stimulate real growth in the 
junior colleges in Illinois. For a long 
time these institutions in Illinois did 
not, as I see it, begin to respond to the 
potential demand tliat was in their 
area. 

One report was that Illinois was slow 
in junior college growth because of the 
heavy financial load on the local prop- 
erty owner. Tlie junior colleges are 
now going to get more state-level sup- 
port. This is another trend financially. 
We are finding more support for bodi 
operating funds, the operating budg- 
et, and capital outlay at die state 
level, and some development toward 
financial assistance from the federal 
level. 

What do you see as the influence of 
groups such as the National Compact 
for Education, Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education, and 
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Edmund J. Gleazer Jr. is executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of Junior 
Ck>llcgcs. He was interviewed at the as- 
sociation’s convention held in St. Louis. 



Southern Regional Education Board? 
Are they introducing an element into 
operation, financing or management 
that will accelerate growth or restrict 
it? 

Well, certainly the Southern Region- 
al Education Board and the Western 
Interstate Commission for Higlier Ed- 
ucation have not in any way been re- 
strictive agencies. S.R.E.B. has done a 
very fine job of recommending guide- 
lines to development of community 
colleges in the southeastem part of the 
country and encouraging tliis kind of 
development. What the compact is 
going to do I don’t know. If it is gohig 
to work in an advisory capacity to tiro 
state, much like tlie Council of State 
Governments, I think it will be useful. 
We worked very closely witli tiiie Coun- 
cil of State Governments as it formu- 
lated a model junior college biU. This 
bill is not forced upon a state, but if 
the state wants to strengthen its legis- 
lation, the model bill suggests some of 
the factors that might be considered 
in enacting legislation for junior col- 
leges. 

This model junior college bill oper- 
ates both as a professional educator’s 
guideline and a legislative guidefine in 
local areas? 

Yes. I think this kind of service 
makes good sense. 

You’re not quite certain as to what 
influence regional groups or the Na- 
tional Compact might have? What do 
you sec? 



In regard to the National Compact, 
the only thing is to wait and see. As 
this has been described to me, the set- 
up would be a little like S.R.E.B. where 
governors do have responsibility; tliey 
are invited to discuss educational prob- 
lems and concerns, and they have 
some sense of involvement. Thrs pro- 
vides a nice base for communicabon, 
but it seems to me that in educational 
matters professionals in education want 
to be relied upon for their expertise. 

In the community college, can you 
mix the academic and the vocational- 
technical disciplines without substan- 
tial injury to both, and is it possible to 
operate this type of institution? 

The community college has been 
described as a great disbibuting agency. 
Usually when a person enters a com- 
munity college he doesn’t know wheth- 
er he is interested in the academic dis- 
ciplines or in a vocational-technical pro- 
gram. There is not a clear-cut line of 
demarcation here; the student needs 
an opportunity when he enters this 
kind of institution to sample various 
fields of knowledge and find out what 
he wants to do. With good counseling 
and with a variety of educational op- 
tions available to him, he can identify 
the educational line of development 
that makes most sense to him. If you 
have various kinds of students you’ve 
got to have various kinds of curricu- 
lum. I don’t think tliat you can really 
establish a clear-cut line of demarca- 
tion, nor should you, between the aca- 
demic disciplines and the technical- 
vocational ^sciplines. 

You’re really developing a self-deter- 
mination program that wil3 assist the 
student in evSuating his own needs as 
he progresses so that ho may then de- 
cide wliich direction he wants to go? 

It is absolutely basic to the compre- 
hensive community college idea that 
there are excellent programs of coun- 
seling and a vride variety of education- 
al options. 

Do the community college people — 
admim'strators, boards, trustees and so 
forth - feel that the community college 
is an extension of high school, Grades 
13 and 14, or do they consider it a 
branch of higher education? Is tlus a 
loaded question? 

I don’t think it is a loaded question 
but I tliink we spend entirely too much 
time debating it because I don’t think 
it makes much difference. This field is 
related to secondary education, to be 
sure; it’s also related to hi^er educa- 



tion. I was talking to an architect, 
William Caudill, about this, describing 
the junior college as standing between 
the secondary school and the college 
or university. We discussed the com- 
munity college concept; the institution 
serving as a central resource for edu- 
cational opportunity in the community, 
providing community services, adult ed- 
ucabon, and continuing counseling. He 
said: “I don’t think it’s a betweener, I 
think it is a surrounder. I see it as a 
surrounder college.” I think that was 
a good way to put it. 

You feel that if the average commu- 
nity college is sensitive to the needs of 
the community, it can really meet the 
education and vocational needs of all 
the students tlnat might come to that 
instibition? 

The leadership of that kind of insti- 
tution will need an appreciation for 
different kinds of intelligence, aptitude, 
interests and levels of achievement. It 
should have an open-door policy and 
admit those students who are high 
school graduates or can ^ve some evi- 
dence tliat they can benefit by its pro- 
gram. 

I think we are going to see more 
and more large jimior colleges because 
an institution has to be fairly large be- 
fore it can have the variety of services 
tliat are required to meet the needs of 
a vast variety of students. 

Perhaps some community colleges 
have been created without proper an- 
alysis of full community needs. In other 
words, the community looks upon a 
college as a status symbol? 

Yes, they want a community college, 
and one of the problems is that some- 
times they do not understand the role 
of tliis kind of institution and they wait 
and look forward to that day when 
they can have what they call “a regular 
college.” 

Somebody raised the point in a 
conference discussion group saying that 
when we talk about the open door, wo 
may also be talking about the revolving 
door. Wc may get so concerned with 
processing students that we forget what 
happens to tlie individuality of the stu- 
dents. Do we put him in ^ revolving 
door and spin him around two years 
and spin him out again without real de- 
velopment of his potential? 

Yes. There are some students that 
get spun out before the two years. 
That’s why I stress this point, that if 
we are going to take a student, we are 
obliged to know something about die 
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cliaractcilstics of the student, 'lliis 
moans continual research into the hinds 
of course ofrerings and .service.s that arc 
going to meet those .slmlonls’ needs. 

\Mial new developments in instruc- 
tional technics and equipment do you 
anticipate in community colleges in the 
iie.xt five years? 

I don’t know. I know that basically 
the junior or commimily college must 
be a teaching in.stitution. These col- 
leges are goi>ig to have to serve not 
only a v’ariety of students, but large 
numbers of students. Many of our in- 
stitutions are beginning to take full ad- 
vantage of the technical aids that have 
been developed to .support instniction. 

I think there will be great expansion 
in utilizatioji of technical aids and that 
architecture is going to take this into 
account. We are going to get away def- 
initely from tlie idea of 30 students to 
a classroom, or even the SO minute 
hour. 

How arc comnnmUy colleges going 
to attract competent personnel? 

lliis is now a real problem, of course. 
Wol'e estimated that we will need 100,- 
000 additional full-time teachers in the 
junior college field in the next 10 years. 
Many institutions are going to be very 
largo and will rec(uire a skillful admin- 
istrative staff. I'hcre are sci’cral things 
that have been done. With W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation fund.s, there have 
been establi.shcd 10 junior college 
leadership programs in 10 difTerent 
univasities across the country. Wo are 
working with some of the national 
foundations toward .strengthening uni- 
^'crsity programs to prepare junior col- 
lege teachers. One of the problems 
here, of cour.se, is trying to encourage 
universities and collegc.s to prepare 
compel('nt teachers for technical or 
.semiprofessioiial cuiTiculmns, It is 
much easier to get teachers for the 
more academic programs. Inscivice 
training will be c.vpanded during the 
nc.\t several j'ears, 

You wouldn't say, however, that this 
is a crisis situation? 

Wo tu'e finding the people to staff 
our institutions. One thing that the 
junior colleges are doing is offering 
more attractive salaries for both teach- 
ers and adiiuni.slralois. People ai*e leav- 
ing some other in.stitiitions to move 
into the junior college field, 

Do they like cert.ain aspects of the 
program? 

Yes, it is not only a matter of salary, 
People who like to teach and want 



cmpliasis jilaced upon U'aching, people 
who like the classroom c.vperience, .are 
coming into the jnniur colleges. 

Do you feel that the relationships 
hct\\ecn high school, comnuinily col- 
lege, and the four-year college and uni- 
versity can be more successfully inte- 
grated and implemented than they have 
been in the past? I’ve detected on oc- 
casion an attitude that may be con- 
sidered jealousy, fear or concern on the 
part of some college administrators. Do 
you feel there is a need for better com- 
munication or is this a problem? 

There undoubtedly are problems of 
communication here, although in those 
states where the junior college has been 
in existence for a while, ordinarily there 
are good relation.ships between junior 
college administrators and those in the 
four-year colleges and univor.sities. Many 
times they have some kind of organiza- 
tional mechanism for articulation, A 
good example, on a national level, of 
cooperation is a new' publication deal- 
ing with guidelines to improve articu- 
lation, in the junior colleges and the 
four-year institutions. This was a proj- 
ect of the American Association of 
Collegiate Bcgislrais and Admissions 
Ofl'iccT.s, the Assocktlion of American 
Colleges, and the American A.ssociation 
of Junior Colleges.' In many states and 
regions yon will find similar coopera- 
tive endeavor.s. 

It seems to be a problem of dialog 
as much as anything else, T have been 
in recent business officers' groups where 
there was gemitno concern about the 
relalion.ships with junior collcgc.s. 

I tliink the business officers are one 
of Iho ksiding e.vamples of .some com- 
munication lags here. This isn't true in 
most other organizations. National 
Council of Teacheis of English, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, American Li- 
brary As.sodation, all of these and many 
more have agemdes or councils or de- 
parlmejits for tho junior college field. 

Just one final question. What arc 
the three basic issues that face the 
junior college or conmumity college in 
the next five years? If yon \scrc pro- 
jecting a ‘Svliito paper,” what would 
you say are the problems coniiminily 
college administrators must solve? 

Looking ahead five yeans, one of the 
things that I think wo must do is to 
find wavs of raising the prestige and the 
social undenstandiiig of post-secondary 
semiprofessioiial and technical pio- 
gram.s. The transfer program and tho 
usual baccalaureate program arc going 



One task for the future 
is raising the prestige 
of the semiprofessional 
and technical programs 
designed to serve the 
needs of many students 



to meet the needs of only about one- 
third of the students who go on from 
high school, and we need to find ivays 
of meeting the educational needs of 
the other two-tliirds. We hope five years 
from now' that the associate degree pro- 
gmms will be as accepted and under- 
stood as the baccalaureate degree is 
accepted now. Otherwise, I don’t think 
the educational sy.stcm is really going 
to meet tlie evident needs of high 
school graduates. 

Another big problem is going to bo 
finance, Educational opportunities ought 
to be provided in many parts of the 
country where thty arc not available 
now. One of the big inhibiting factors 
is that the local property ta.x can’t sup- 
poit this additional burden. We have 
to find some way to deal with this fi- 
nancial problem, Part of tho solution 
will be through greater financing at tho 
state level. Possibly some equalization 
factor at the federal level might be 
beneficial, 

Another big problem is going to bo 
that of strengthening leadership for 
junior college education in die various 
states, tho region.?, and nationally. 
We’ve got new people coming into this 
field, w'o jire moving into a new day, 
and wo liav'o to find some way that 
this leaderslup can be identified and 
devchqred. I’m talking not about a nuts- 
and-bolts leadership, but a philosoph- 
ical leadership that can appreciate and 
tmderstand something of die critical 
ngeds In the nation’s education enter- 
prise, and respond appropriately. Com- 
munication is vital. Tlie community 
college dialog must involve .secondary 
schools, the students, the local com- 
munity, and higher crlucation if the ed- 
ucational needs of America’s students 
are to bo properly met. ■ 
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How To Make Carpeting Econontical 

QuEmoN: Could you tdl us whether it is feaslblr u > sr- 
pet rooms and corridors in college residence halls? 1 F., 
Fla. 



Answer: It can now be denoonstrated that carpeting as a 
floor surface in college residence halls and academic budd- 
ings is economically feasible, and can be promoted even by 
a college business officer with his ri^t eye on the expense 
budget. 

I confess that, initially, I joined the ranks of carpet en- 
thusiasts principally upon other than economic reasons; 
however, sufficient experience by institutions now on a 
broadened base supports the doUar-and-cents aspect. 



««tiKideiable research with substantial statistics are avail- 
» irmi the Carpet Institute and some of the large manu- 

. - f'lei’s. 

» ^rral tUngs to remember are: 

For <MMCxny over a period of timOi the purchaser must 
^ on btgb- 4 fuality carpeting and padding. Only then will 
.'■DC "Jt.xmomws realized. 

A fivc'Venr test period probably is the shortest time in 
^wkh ffie etnoomy of carpeting can be demonstrated. 

h has recently become possible to even rent carpet 
. . paddmg hon the major manufacturers and, thereby, 

m* the high installation costs. 

Comparisons in Uie maintenance costs between car- 
luid reribent surfaces, for instance, must be based up- 
^ !K»-notc'h maintenance of both surfaces. A poorly main- 
vinyl tile floor will have lower short-run maintenance 
'■>M than a well-maintained carpet. 

Heavy-duty floor equipment is not necessary for daily 
weekly carpet care. Carpeting can often be satisfacto- 
ry. nraintained by women woricers. 

When considering carpeting, one must evaluate the im- 
pwtsnce of the following factors: 

I The desire for a more luxurious appearance. 

2. The desirability of quieter surfaces. 

3. The availability (rf better sound isolation between 
rooms and spaces, 

4. The importance of the occupants’ conduct as they re- 
.spond to living in carpeted .spaces. - Elmer E. Jac»w, lice- 
president for fitunicc, Knox Collcgi’, Coleshurg, III, 
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